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Atlanta, Georgia, October 31, 1945 


Marietta, Georgia: A Problem in Reconversion 


| hs problems involved at present in shifting the economy success or failure experienced in their adaptation to post- 
from war to peace are generally conceded to be among the war conditions. 

most crucial in the nation’s history. Never before has the or- Solving the problems of reconversion will demand great in- 

ganization of economic life in this country been so completely _ telligence, no matter on what level they are approached. It is 
adapted to war objectives. The problem of redirecting eco- on the community level, however, that average citizens and 
nomic energy to the satisfaction of peacetime civilian de- civic groups made up of average citizens have their best 
_ mands will be correspondingly great. Indeed, the destiny of chance of finding a solution that will enable them to hold and 
the nation for many years may be determined by the success to utilize some of the community’s recently acquired benefits 

or lack of success that is experienced in solving the recon- or at least to mitigate the hardships that might result from 


_ version problems now being faced. the loss of these benefits. 2 
_ From one point of view reconversion is a problem of the In the Sixth District many areas are now face to face with 


_ whole national economy. As such it demands solution interms problems of this sort. One of these communities is the town 
_ of Federal policies affecting fiscal administration, taxation, of Marietta, Georgia, where the Bell Aircraft Corporation 
_ and the lifting or retention of wartime controls over men and produced B-29 superfortresses. The choice of this community 
"materials. From another point of view the problems of re- ‘of 9,000 inhabitants as the site of one of the largest war fac- 
conversion are the technical and economic problems of spe- tories in the country was due in large part to its easy access 
_ cific industries as they replace war goods that have been made to Atlanta, which is only 16 miles away and with which it 
“ to satisfy the demands of a monopolistic Governmental market has long been connected by railroad, interurban trolley, and 
_ with civilian goods that must be sold in a market consisting two highways. Marietta, the seat of Cobb County, was not in 
of millions of competing buyers. From a third point of view origin a satellite city and was not traditionally dependent on 
"the problems of reconversion are community problems. War Atlanta, however, though the Parger city has for a long time 
” plants rose overnight in cities and towns that often had never provided a profitable market for Cobb County truck farmers. 
_ seen anything to equal them. The concentration of war pro- Before the Civil War, Marietta, with its tanyards, harness and 
duction in many unindustrialized areas was dictated pri- carriage factories, paper mill, and mining companies for the 
_ marily by military and strategic reasons and only to a minor development of North Georgia copper, was an industrial 
_ extent by economic considerations. The results of discon- center in its own right. All these enterprises had disappeared 
_ tinuing these wartime industrial activities, however, will be by the end of the Reconstruction period. In later years other 
* chiefly economic and social. industries, furniture, hosiery, foundry, and marble and granite 
_ In a social order such as is found in the United States a finishing, were established and remained the chief industrial 
_ community tends in the course of time to develop some sort operations until the coming of the Bell bomber plant. 
_ of pattern of life within itself and in relation to other com- ‘From about 1870 until the early 1900’s Marietta, situated 
munities. It is a dynamic pattern: it changes periodically as it is in the rolling Piedmont section and at the foot of 
_.under the influence of the growth or decay of industries, the Kennesaw Mountain, was a resort town for both summer and 
_ growth or decline of population, and the migration of capital winter trade, and many of the tourists remained to establish 
and people from place to place in search of the most businesses there, During the early 1900’s the people of Cobb 
’ profitable employment. Ordinarily the changes within a com- County and Marietta were engaged in a large-scale experi- 
_ munity and in the community’s relation to other communities ment of growing and shipping peaches to Northern markets, 
~ occur slowly, The necessities of war, however, have suddenly This business was abandoned because of competition from 
- forced on many a town radical changes that normally would growers in milder climates, and more cotton was planted 
_ have taken place over a period of many . where the orchards had been. Though 
~ years or that might never have occurred recent years have brought a reduction 
» at all. Towns that recently were ex- in cotton acreage, cotton remains, as it 
_ cited centers of war activity now find has always been, the chief money crop 
themselves with huge factories that are of the area. 
dark and empty. New community fa- Into this quiet farming and industrial 
_ cilities such as street systems, sewer community came the biggest factory the 
- lines, water works, housing develop- a = Southeast had ever seen either in peace 
' ments and schools remain, a legacy of : —— or war. On February 20, 1942, a tract 
assets or liabilities in proportion to the of 2,200 acres adjoining Cobb ‘County’s 
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new airport, Rickenbacker Field, was picked as the location 
of the bomber plant, and on March 30 construction’ began. 
Hills were leveled and valleys filled. Grading operations 
required the moving of three million cubic yards of dirt. 
The 2.5-million-dollar contract of the Chaulker-Lund Com- 


pany of West Palm Beach required that pouring of the 


concrete footings for all buildings be completed in 162 days. 
The company put 1,200 men to work on it night and day. 
Auxiliary buildings went up with unbelievable speed. It took 
only 25 days to build an engineering and administration 
building with floor space of 217,000 square feet to house 
Army personnel and employees of Robert and Company, con- 
struction’ engineers for the. 45-million-dollar building project. 

Then the great windowless main assembly building began 
to, rise slowly —steel frame, outer wall of 18-inch brick 
masonry to a height of 10 feet with corrugated asbestos 
cement siding above, floor space of 3,071,669 square feet, a 
maximum ceiling height 85 feet from the main floor. In one 
wall was an opening for the world’s largest door, its pro- 


portions giving the first definite indications of the size of the’ 


secretly designed bomber that was to pass through it to the 
airfield ramp. By March 1943 the assembly building was 
ready for the installation of such items as 250 miles of pipe 
to service 40,000 sprinkler heads, 39 miles of steel track for 
the largest overhead crane system under one roof in the 
United States, and 75 miles of fluorescent-light tubing. 

At the same time work was going forward on the construc- 
tion of 10 other major buildings and 38 minor buildings, rais- 
ing the total floor space in the whole plant to approximately 
four million square feet. A network of roads was being laid 
between buildings to the two original highways, to the new 
access highway, and to Rickenbacker Field. The field itself 
was being extended and improved so as to make: it one of the 
best of its kind in the country. This airfield, one of the chief 
reasons for placing the bombét plant on its present site, was 
a Cobb County project that had been begun before the war. 
For its construction the county had raised $236,000, most of 
which came from bonds issued for the purpose, and a large 
part of this money had been spent. Approximately $700,000 
more had been put into the field by the Georgia Air Service 
and the Civil Aeronautics Administration. For several months 
after Bell operations began, the Federal Government rented 
the field but later condemned it, took it over, and spent 2.5 
million dollars more on its development. 

While construction on the plant and surrounding areas con- 
tinued, plans for training the expected 30,000 employees got 
under way. In March 1942, 34 men were sent to Bell’s Buffalo 
aircraft division for a six weeks’ course to prepare them as 
teachers for Bell training schools in Atlanta and Marietta. 
The main training center, equipped at a cost of $217,000 by 
the Federal Office of Education, was in Atlanta. It began an 
eight weeks’ training course in May 1942, practical ex- 
perience consisting of the building of a bomber fin in the 
school shops. This school, which gave instruction in ma- 
chine shop, riveting, assembling, and fabricating, was later 
supplemented by similar smaller schools in both Atlanta and 
Marietta. In ‘the fall of 1942 about 300 men were sent to the 
Buffalo plant to. be trained as supervisors for the Marietta 
plant. - 

By the time finishing touches were being made on the main 
assembly building, the construction crews had begun to 


dwindle. Robert and Company had increased its employees 


from 409 in May 1942 to 5,452 in January 1943. After March 
1943 they left at a rate of 1,000 to 2,000 a month, and al- 
most all were gone by the end of July. 

- During the construction period Bell Aircraft Corporation 
maintained a skeleton staff engaged in engineering and 
clerical work. The number of Bell employees in February 
1943, however, was 1,208, in March 1,584, in April 3,482 and 
thereafter increased as much as 2,000 a month until the peak 
was reached and held during the first six months of 1945. 


February was the highest month, with 28,158. Of this number _ 
10,354 were women, although original plans and availability — 


estimates had been based on the maintenance of a plant per- 
sonnel of twice as many women as men. 

Employees at the Bell plant represented a large propor. 
tion of the aircraft workers in the Sixth District. Workers in 
the 12 chief aircraft establishments of the region—including, 
in addition to the Bell plant, Warner Robins at Macon; Pan 
American Airways, Eastern Airlines, Consolidated Vultee, 
and Tycoon Tackle at Miami; Florida Aircraft at Orlando; 
Bechtel-McCone-Parsons at Birmingham; Consolidated Vultee 
at Nashville; and Universal Moulded Products at Kings- 
port — numbered 72,685 in January 1945. Bell employees at 
Marietta thus represented at that time about 37 per cent of 


the total and about 5 per cent of employment in all types of _ 


work in the District. 

Minor fluctuations occurred, but employment’ remained 
above 27,000 during the six-month period, as is shown in 
table 1. The March 1945 pay roll showed 530 fewer employees 
than the February pay roll, and in April the company lost 


564 more. A similar fluctuation in employment can be ob- - 


served at the same period in 1944, reductions having been 
caused evidently by the fact that many workers dropped out 


during the planting season each year. Turnover figures show _ 


increases at those same periods. The plant released 583 em- 


ployees in January 1944, 849 in February, 920 in March, and — 


2,097 in April; it released 955 in January 1945, 1,375 in 
February, 1,877 in March, and 2,636 in April. 

Pay-roll figures of Robert and Company and of the many 
subcontractors are not available. The amount of Bell Air- 
craft Corporation’s pay roll for February 1943, the first 
month for which employment records are available, was 
$303,177. In May 1943 it was 1.2 million dollars, and in Oc- 
tober of the same year 2.7 million. In January 1944 it was 
4.4 million, in July 5.5 million, and in October 6.1 million. 
The largest pay roll of the whole operation was reached in 
January 1945 with $7,223,943. This amount was 1.5 million 
dollars more than the pay roll in February 1945, the month of 
greatest employment; January is a long month, February a 
short one. During the last 16 months of full operation of the 
plant, Bell employees averaged more than a million dollars 
a week in pay — less in the envelope, since taxes and generous 
bond purchases were withheld. Over the whole period of 31 
months Bell employees paid 10 million dollars for bonds, 
about $325,000 worth a month. 

If the period of construction is taken into account, the’ 
Army’s biggest Southern aircraft project lasted 42 months 
and cost approximately 700 million dollars. During the 22 
months of actual production 663 superfortresses were com- 
pleted and delivered to the Army. Shortly after Japan’s sur- 


render large-scale operations ceased. Army contracts were 


canceled on August 14; the last bomber was delivered on — 
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September 26, when employees at the plant numbered about 
4,000. 

Marietta did not bear the whole impact of all this new in- 
dustrial activity. Only about 20 per cent of the plant’s em- 
ployees lived in the town itself. The labor-market area 
included all of Cobb, Fulton (Atlanta), and DeKalb Counties 
and parts of Cherokee, Bartow, Douglas, and Paulding Coun- 
ties. In spite of the large number of people who came as 
by bus, private automobile, and trolley from all the surround- 
ing territory, however, Marietta grew from 9,000 to 27,000 
during the war period. To care for this increase the Federal 
Government built 1,000 housing units, and a local housing 
association, organized for the purpose, put up 2,000 perma- 
nent dwellings in the $4,000 class. 


‘TABLE 1 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AT THE MARIETTA AIRCRAFT ASSEMBLY PLANT 
Month 1943 1944 1945 
1,208 19/840 28°158 
1/584 21.709 27°628 
5,419 20,883 27,219 

6,322 22'019 ‘081 

6,683 23,637 209 
August........... 7,267 22,372 14,177 
September........ 8,489 23,485 5,011 

ober.......... 10,408 23,136 eS 
November........ 2,557 23,491 
December......... 15,110 25129 
TABLE 2 : 
VOLUME OF SALES OF EIGHT RETAIL STORES IN MARIETTA 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 
Month 19391940. 41941 
~... 998 475 540 757 1095 158.7 159.7 
1061 es 1205 1608 1771 1750 
72.7 992 95.2 946 1446 185.2 184. 

57.9 840 82.6 122.5 157.7 143.4 
Sept 620 639 814 932 1325 170.2 
September.... 1923 
November... 623 72.7 869 1116 1549 1786 
December... 742 83.9 1039 1453 197.7 220.0 

843.7 991.7 1,181.3 4,711.5 2,074.0 

TABLE 3 

BANK DEPOSITS IN MARIETTA 
, (In Millions of Dollars) 
Month 1939 1940. +1941 
ne 2.0 1.9 2.4 2.8 3.7 6.1 9.6 
February 3 1g 22 26 38 
7 1.8 24 2.6 49 65 10.7 

7 18 24 26 49 65 
fue 7 19 25 27 48 72 122 
August......... 7 19 2.6 27 5.4 80 
September...... 7 20 26 2.9 5.3 82 123 

1.9 25. - 30 5.3 8.2 
November...... 8 2.3 2.5 3.2 5.8 8.3 
cember....... 7 23 25 3.4 6.0 8.8 
TABLE 4 
PAY ROLLS AT THE MARIETTA AIRCRAFT ASSEMBLY PLANT 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 

Month 1943 1944 1945 
January.............. $ 292 $4,416 $7,224 
February 303 4.007 5870 

4,852 7061 
1,282 4,142 5,665 
September............ 1,766 4,500 ik 

ODOR. 2,730 6,186 
November............ 4,917 5,258 
December............ 2,802 5,112 


The effects of this wartime stimulation on the business life 
of Marietta are significant. Table 2, showing monthly sales in 
eight retail stores (grocery, hardware, department, women’s 
ready-to-wear, jewelry), indicates that normal growth oc- 
curred until construction of the Bell plant was begun. Then 
came progressively greater sales increases as the plant swung 
into full production. If 1939 is considered the base period, or 
100 per cent, retail sales were 115 per cent in 1940, 135 per 
cent in 194], 161 per cent in 1942, 233 per cent in 1943, and 
282 per cent in 1944. Sales through the first eight months of 
1945 were 4 per cent greater than sales for the first eight 
months of 1944, and the month of August, normally a poor | 
retail month, did not drop as much as usual this year. 

_ Bank deposits in Marietta’s two banks, the First National 
and the Cobb Exchange, show even greater increases over the 
same period, as indicated in table 3. Average deposits for 


- 1939 amounted to 1.8 million dollars. They rose in 1940 to 


1.9 million, in 1941 to 2.4 million, in 1942 to 2.8 million, in 
1943 to 4.9 million, and in 1944 to 7.3 million. If again 
1939 is considered as the base period, 1940 was 108 per cent, 
1941 was 137 per cent, 1942 was 158 per cent, 1943 was 275 
per cent, and 1944 was 411 per cent. Average bank deposits 
through August 1945 were 58 per cent greater than they were 


for the first eight months of 1944, and September 1 showed 


12.3 million, the highest monthly deposit total ever recorded 
in Marietta. These figures indicate a growth in deposits origi- 
nating almost entirely in the city itself; Bell Aircraft Cor- 
poration kept in Marietta a balance of only about $140,000, 
which was the plant’s cafeteria and incidental account. At- 
lanta banks were used for Bell’s main operating funds, 

For the same period the city government of Marietta made 
corresponding increases in income and in community facili- 
ties. Real estate was assessed in 1939 at 4.4 million dollars, 
personal property at $754,000, corporations at $231,000; the 
total tax, at $1.15 per hundred, was $62,000. Real estate in 
1944 was assessed at 7.7 million dollars, personal property 
at 1.3 million dollars, corporations at $367,000; the total tax 
was $108,000. The estimated property valuation for 1945 is 
11 million. In 1939 the city received $11,000 for business 
licenses and $7,500 in fines; in 1944 it received $22,000 for 
licenses and $39,000 in fines. 

Marietta in 1939 bought from the Georgia Power Company 
six million kilowatts of electricity and distributed power 
through the city’s one substation for a return of $139,000. 
During the war another municipal substation was built. The 
city in 1944 distributed 173 million kilowatts for $342,000. 
In 1939 Marietta sold 157 million gallons of water and re- 
ceived for it $36,500. In the fall of 1942 the city of Atlanta, 
which uses Chattahoochee River water, ran a 20-inch pipe to 
the Bell plant and to Marietta at a cost of $300,000, the line 
to be paid for by the sale of water. Until then Marietta’s 
source had been a system of wells. With this supplementary 
source Marietta in 1944 sold to its citizens 345 million 
gallons of water for a return of $108,000. These figures do 
not include consumption by the Bell Aircraft Corporation, 
since the plant had direct lines from Atlanta for both elec- 
tricity and water. 

Increased community facilities included doubling the mile- 
age of paved streets in Marietta, from 23 miles in 1939 to 45 
miles in 1945. The city built three new schoolhouses at a 
cost of $450,000, raising the number of public schools from 
four to seven. A new wing for the public library. is now 
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under construction. Personnel in all city departments rose 
from 83 in 1939 to 136 in 1945. 

Recreational programs before and during the war utilized 
Brumby Center, which includes a building, an outdoor swim- 
ming l, a park area, and playing fields. A new recre- 
ational area, which covers 46 acres of land adjoining the 
Bell plant, is now nearing completion. It includes a building, 
indoor and outdoor swimming pools, and playing fields. 
Funds for the $195,000 project were raised from city, county, 
and Federal sources. 

So far as Marietta is concerned, the only index that shows 
a drastic effect of the cessation of operations is the amount 
of postal receipts. From $18,500 in January 1945, postal re- 
ceipts fell to $10,900 in September, the lowest level since 
September 1943. Data given on retail sales and bank deposits 
indicate that at the beginning of September business was 
continuing to grow, and informal later checkups indicate 
that the same tendencies continue. Other facts also seem to 
point to the beginning of a peacetime expansion in Marietta. 
Though many former Bell employees have left the city, 
population seems to be increasing. The seven city schools re- 
port 300 more pupils this fall than they had last fall. A hous- 
ing shortage is developing, a condition caused partly by the 
reservation of 500 Government-owned units for the purpose 
of housing war veterans enrolled at the Georgia School of 
_ Technology in Atlanta. But these reserved houses represent 
only about 18 per cent of the new houses built in Marietta 
during the war period. Another sign of growth is the fact 
that four small plants have opened up since the Japanese 
surrender. 

Some of these conditions are directly attributable to 
Marietta’s proximity to Atlanta. Big population centers dur- 
ing the war had relatively few housing projects. When great 
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The retail trade index shows the trend in sales of eight retail 
stores and the bank deposits index shows the trend in deposits 
for two banks. These trend lines are plotted on the basis of 
index numbers indicated on the left-hand margin. The trend 
line for the Bell Mariette aircraft plant pay rolls is plotted in 
millions of dollars against the scale shown on the right-hand 
margin. 


masses of people live together, there are normally | 
amounts of marginal living space, space that is undesirable 
to live in or unprofitable to turn to account. Thus metro- 
politan areas or within their bounds the new war- 
time populations. Smaller production centers were forced to 
burst bounds with new housing projects. Many of Marietta’s 
new houses are now being occupied by Atlanta people look- 
ing for elbow room. Actually this movement may be merely 
the acceleration of one of the processes of normal metro- 
politan growth. Big cities grow by absorbing wider and wider 
circles of suburbs, and the process now and again is quickened 
by the absorption of satellite cities such as Marietta, which 
are throwing out their own smaller circles of suburbs. 

No more than a hundred people have been employed in 
any of the four plants that have just begun operation. There- 
fore these new plants could not have hired significant num- 
bers of former Bell employees, many of whom are still living 
in Marietta awaiting definite word on the disposition of the 
Bell plant. Still the fact that the plants have opened up and 
that they have plans: for expansion is symptomatic. These 
plants manufacture chenille rugs and bedspreads, wooden 
furniture, aluminum furniture, and plastic electrical fixtures, 
They are all locally owned, and they are all the result of en- 
couragement or financial aid given by the newly organized 
Marietta Industrial Association. 

Plans for the organization of this association were made 
July 7, 1945. Its motivation and purpose were stated on a 
subscription card: 

“We, the undersigned, realizing that unless steps are taken 
immediately to bring to Marietta and Cobb County a num- 
ber of small industries in the postwar period, in all proba- 
bility there will be a decided reaction in business, and be- 
lieving that through the co-operation of the housing groups, 
local manufacturers, merchants and citizens, a violent re- 
action can be prevented by providing funds for the erection 
of buildings to be occupied by prospective new businesees, 


which will be sold or leased to the new industries, we the 


undersigned subscribe monthly the amounts opposite our 
names for the period of one year from this date, or one year 
from the date the first subscription is called for. It is our 
understanding that a corporation will be formed, directors 
elected, who will invest these funds for the purposes set 
out above.” 

Meetings were held to explain the necessity for the forma- 
tion of such a corporation, and committees visited prospective 
subscribers. With several exceptions subscribers, stockholders 
in the corporation that was immediately formed, were owners 


of local businesses or professional men. The corporation was ° 


capitalized at $100,000. Shares sell for $100 each. So far 
there have been 75 subscribers, who have pledged a total of 
$4,400 a month. The solicitors have been careful to point out 
that although one of the corporation’s purposes is to make 
money, no dividends will be paid. All profits from the sale 
or lease of property will become a part of the fund, to be 
used for further financing or for providing information to 
industrialists interested in Marietta as a plant location. 
Stockholders of the association elect by open ballot a presi- 
dent, a vice president, a secretary and treasurer, and 16 di- 
rectors. The directors appoint an executive committee of 
three, and investments must be agreed to by all three mem- 
bers. To date the association has made only one investment, 


the building of a three-story brick structure. It was financed . 
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by a 20 per cent down payment and loans from local banks 
and the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for the re- 
mainder. One of the new furniture manufacturers has leased 
the building for five years with option to buy after that time. 
Arrangements were also made by the association to obtain 
some former National Youth Administration buildings as 
factory space for two other small manufacturing operations. 
These buildings were used during the war as a training school 
for Bell employees. 

The association has apparently made no effort to select the 
type of industry it will try to bring to Marietta, other than to 
check for financial soundness. In other words, no definite 
plans of interdependence or diversification seem to have been 
followed. It is too soon, however, to evaluate the scheme. 
Groups such as this industrial association acquire integrity of 
purpose as they grow older and stronger. There will be a 
chance in Marietta for the exercise of vision in industrial 
planning when the Federal Government determines the dis- 
position of the Bell plant and auxiliary buildings. The as- 
sociation can then decide what industry or groups of in- 
dustries would be desirable for the community and make 
sure that the important manufacturers in such industries are 
kept informed on whatever advantages Marietta has as a 
plant site. 

Of course, whether new industries coming to Marietta will 
be able to make use of the facilities constructed for Bell or 
whether they will have to build their own plants is not a 
matter that lies within the discretion of the Marietta In- 
dustrial Association. The Federal Government is obligated to 
its taxpayers to make the most profitable disposition of the 
plant possible. In any event, however, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, which will sell the plant if it is offered 
for sale, cannot deal with uninterested industrialists. It might 
well be, if the industrial association has done good spade 
work, that the most profitable Federal disposition of the 
plant will be also the most desirable disposition from the 
community standpoint. 

Communities have a right to determine the specific direc- 
tion of their destiny; they are shirking an opportunity if they 
do not try to do so. It has been said that the character of an 
individual becomes set by the choices he makes when con- 
fronted by life’s incessant dilemmas. The individual, how- 
ever, is handicapped because his choices are determined to a 
large extent by the kind of person he is by nature. The com- 
munity is more fortunate. Feed not be the victim of its 
past, and it is never too old to profit by its own experiences 
or those of other communities. — 

What specific industrial pattern Marietta should work 
toward is a different matter, a matter for the consideration of 
city, county, and area planning agen- 


facilities suitable for growth beyond its wartime level. Be- 
cause Marietta is close to Atlanta, its problem falls naturally 
into two parts: (1) the internal integration of its eco- 
nomic life and (2) its external integration into the larger 
metropolitan economy. 

Before Bell operations began, Marietta’s chief manufactur- 
ing operations were the Brumby Chair Company, largest 
chair factory in the South; Holeproof Hosiery, which had re- 
cently bought out one of the town’s two large knitting mills; 
the Glover Machine Works, formerly a manufacturer of 
narrow-gauge locomotives but now chiefly a brass foundry; 
and the McNeel Marble Company, one of the largest monu- 
ment makers in the country, engaged in processing marble 
imported from Tate, Georgia, and granite from Elberton. To- 

ther they normally employed about 1,500 people. In ad- 

ition were two more marble works, another knitting mill, 
two small flour mills, an ice plant, and a lumber mill. All 
these operations have continued throughout the war period 
= are now being supplemented by the four recently opened 
plants. 

That is the industrial picture — unless the Government 
sells or leases the Bell plant. Of course, the War Department 
may retain it as a stand-by plant, but if it is sold or leased 
to one or more large manufacturers, Marietta will un- 
doubtedly grow much larger. During the war many people 
endured tedious commuting schedules because houses were 
not available in Marietta or because of the conviction that the 
work was temporary. If the Bell plant opens again on a 
permanent basis, people will move into town and stay, and 
Marietta’s internal economy will expand in proportion to the 
size of the new industrial operations. 

Whether or not the Bell plant reopens will also affect the 
nature of Marietta’s external integration into the larger metro- 
politan economy of the Atlanta area. Before the war many 
people lived in Marietta and worked in Atlarta. During full- 
scale operation of the bomber plant well over half of Bell’s 
employees lived in Atlanta, That large numbers of people are 
now moving from Atlanta into the new houses built in Mari- 
etta during the war and that student veterans at the Georgia 
School of Technology are being housed in Marietta are facts 
that may bear on the future. On the other hand, if one or 
more large companies begin manufacture of peacetime pro- 
ducts at the Bell plant, new houses will have to be built in 
Marietta for their employees; or property will increase in 
value, and Atlanta’s workers will find it profitable to move 
baok closer to their work. 

The. relation between Marietta and Atlanta, however, is not 
quite so simple as has been suggested. Even if only a small 
part of the projected industrial expansion of the metropolitan 

area materializes, Atlanta will prob- 


cies with the aid of the best and most 


ably be a much larger city at the end 


disinterested engineering, financial, 
and industrial advice available. The 
problem is elementary, but its solu- 
tion requires mature judgment in the 
planning phase and courage in the in- 
ception and management of the pro- 
gram planned. No rules can be applied 
with sure success, for every community 
is unique in some respects. Here is a 
small city three times the size it was 
before the war and with community 


of another decade than it now is. Each 
increment in Atlanta’s growth will 
draw more small neighboring cities 
into the suburban areas. If, as one of 
these small cities, Marietta becomes 
highly industrialized, the problem con- 
fronting the authorities concerned will 
be to fit the small community into 
the larger economic community so 
that the industries in the whole area 


will be both diversified and interde- 
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Sixth District Statistics pendent. Diversification should make for stable employ. 
, ment and freedom from seasonal and cyclic fluctuations. 
CONDITION OF 20 MEMBER BANKS IN SELECTED CITIES Interdependence, not necessarily of the financial sort, would 
(In Thousands of Dollars) permit the profitable use of the manufactured article in one 
Per Cent Change industry as the raw material in another. If Marietta remains 
Item Oct, 17 | Sept 18 | Oct, 18 Oct. 17, 1945. from| as it is, only moderately industrialized, the problems of 
Sept. 19) Oct. i8| planners will be to make this former resort town a residential 
Loans and investments community for a large segment of the metropolitan area. 
Determination by the Army of the disposition of the Bell 
Commercial, industrial, 71.603 bomber plant would give direction to some of these con- 
jectures about the future of Marietta’s economic life. The 
plant, comprising 2,827 acres of land and 49 buildings with 
t loans for pur- : 
chasing and carrying : a total floor area of 3,953,215 square feet, has been listed as 
Loans to banks........... ‘ aul — issue of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation’s 
her loans.............. 71/825] 65,906 9 
1,596,202] 1 650/066| 1 416 635 + 19]  Government-Owned Industrial Plants. 
Obviously the first difficulty in the use of these facilities 
8 for general industrial purposes is that few industrial enter- 
Reserve with F. R. Bank... 363,959 963,772 316,888) + | + 15| prises in the country, none in the South, are large enough to 
occupy the whole plant alone. The smaller buildings could 
11 be adapted easily to the purposes of industries other than 
Time deposits.............. 554] 403,290] ‘310,799] + 2] + 32 aircraft manufacturing. If the main assembly building is left 
ol out of account, possibly a number of the 10 other major 
TrOWiNgS........--.--- + 16,500] 4,000] 1,500] + 313 | +1000 buildings (681,816 square feet) and of the 38 minor build- 
' ings (199,730 square feet) could be occupied by several or 
- many smal] manufacturers, and sufficient community of inter- 
DEBITS TO INDIVIDUAL BANK ACCOUNTS est could be worked out to insure satisfactory operation. 
(In Thousands of Dollars) The main assembly building itself, however, will present 
mth Per Cent Change| great reconversion difficulties unless one large manufacturer 
Place Banks Sept. | Aug. | Sept. Sept. 1945 from / can be found to take over the whole building. Even if the 
y Aug: | Sept. mezzanines could be extended over the whole building and 
ALABAMA partitions built to keep one manufacturing operation separate 
sae. -- 3 15,302 17,377/ 19,626) — 12 | — 22 from another, the problems of joint occupancy would not be 
irmingham 3 181/909} 171783] 187,777 + 6 | — 3 
2 7/108 | + 12 solved. Manufacturing processes would have to be nicely 
| | fitted into various parts of the building so that, for instance, 
Montgomery. | 3 41,847) 38,276} 38,494; + + heavy operation would not throw out of adjustment a deli- 
FLORIDA Brees me oe cate instrument on the other side of a partition. Then there 
121/890 193/689 104°131 is the problem of pooling maintenance expenses and of 
2 operating heating, ventilating, and lighting facilities in ac- 
Pensacola... .. 3 + cord with diverse manufacturing needs. 
68'924|  69'705| 71.002] | Thus the ‘conversion of the Bell bomber plant to the pur- 
GEORGIA oses of peacetime manufacture presents challenging prob- 
Albany........ 2 | of Mt gl? ems, The solution of these problems will require careful 
ugusta.... 3 33/254| 32/357{ 34,108} + 3 | — 3 planning on the part of industry, local and area planning 
'8 | agencies, and the Federal Government. 
Elberton...... 2,335 1,798 2,105) + 30 | + W Recently a special subcommittee on demobilization of the 
Macon... ... 3 42421] 44/401 43/828) — — 3 
Newnan... 2 4'373| 5,669 4483] 23 | — 2] aircraft industry recommended to Congress that the Bell plant 
2 | 4 | be retained for peacetime aircraft production. If Congress 
LOUISIAN follows this recommendation, reconversion problems at the 
Baton Rouge 41,386] 40,005; 37,562) + + 10 plant will be greatly simplified. 
From a study of Marietta’s recent growth and of the actual 
MISSISSIPPI and probable effects of closing the war plant that caused 
Hattiesburg | 2 13.551} 11.051) 13,742) + 2) 1 this growth, it appears that Marietta is not a rehabilitation 
| de problem. In tripling its population during the war, the town 
2 15,096) -12,879/ 18,715) + 17 | -20 |) has not outgrown its community facilities. Its wartime ex- 
perience appears to have been definitely beneficial. Without 
192777| | + successful reconversion of the Bell bomber plant Marietta’s 
further growth seems to be directly dependent on 
SIXTH DISTRICT dustrial expansion of the metropolitan area of Atlanta. Wi 
104 | 2,459,192) 2.456.662) — 2 |  guccessful reconversion of the Bell facilities Marietta can 
71,172,000! 73,231,000] 70,289,001 2 | + 1 | apparently expect independent expansion as one of the highly 
a industrialized centers of the area. 
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Bank Announcements 


‘ieee the month of October the Federal Reserve System 
in the Sixth Federal Reserve District gained two new 
members and on the first of November will admit still another 
member. In addition, a nonmember state-chartered bank will 
go on the Federal Reserve Par List on November 1. The three 
new members are the Bank of Yazoo City, Yazoo City, Missis- 
sippi; the Sarasota State Bank, Sarasota, Florida; and the 
First National Bank of Hollywood, Hollywood, Florida. The 
bank to be added to the Federal Reserve Par List is the Rayne 
State Bank and Trust Company, Rayne, Louisiana. It is 
situated in the territory served by the New Orleans Branch. 


The Bank of Yazoo City 


The Bank of Yazoo City was admitted to membership in the 
Federal Reserve System on October 8, 1945, First opening for 
business on April 15, 1876, this bank has served the people 
of Yazoo City and the adjacent trade territory for almost 70 
years. It operates under a perpetual charter received directly 


- from the Mississippi State Legislature. 


This bank went on the Federal Reserve Par List on July 18, 
1945. Announcement of this addition to the Par List was 
made in the July number of the Review. 

The bank has capital of $100,000, surplus of $200,000, and 
deposits of $5,083,000. Its officers are P. C. Williams, presi- 
dent; C. C. Swayze, vice president; J. H: Haverkamp, vice 
president; W. B. Steinriede, cashier; and C. E. Summer, as- 
sistant cashier. The directors ‘are Allen Bridgforth, J. H. 
Haverkamp, A. R. Hegman, James A. McGraw, Marx Schaefer, 
C. C. Swayze, P. C. Williams, and J. S. Wise. 

Yazoo City was founded in 1824. It was first known as 
Hanan’s Bluff, then as Manchester, but in 1839 the present 
name was adopted. 


The Sarasota State Bank 


The Sarasota State Bank was admitted to membership on Oc- 
tober 29, 1945. In July of this year the bank. went on the 
Federal Reserve Par List, and an announcement of this action 
appeared in the July issue of the Review. 

Officers of the institution are J. C. Cardwell, chairman of 
the board; A. L. Ellis, president; J. R. Peacock, vice presi- 
dent; Brown Austin, vice president; and Hampton A. Moore, 
cashier. The directors are J. C. Cardwell, A. L. Ellis, Brown 
Austin, T. J. Bell, George V. Booker, Gerald E. Ludwig, J. E. 
Moore, J. R. Peacock, Dr. G. C. Rankin, and J. J. Williams, Jr. 

The Sarasota State Bank first opened for business in De- 
cember 1939. It now has capital stock of $100,000, surplus 
and undivided profits of $31,000, and deposits of $5,309,000. 

Sarasota has many tourist attractions, and providing for 
the needs and amusements of winter visitors constitutes the 
chief business activity of the community. 


The First National Bank of Hollywood 


Having been granted a National charter by the Comptroller of 
the Currency, the First Hollywood Bank, Hollywood, Florida, 
will become the First National Bank of Hollywood on No- 
vember 1. This bank was established in 1924 under a charter 
granted by the banking authorities of the state of Florida. 
The bank now has a capital of $200,000, surplus and un- 
divided profits of $45,000, and deposits of $5,500,000. Officers 
of the bank are C. N. McCune, president; R. E. Dilg, executive 


vice president; W. A. Hofman, cashier; and C. H. Dunworth, 
assistant cashier. 

The directors are R. E. Dilg, W. A. Hofman, Dr. Arthur W. 
Kellner, Joseph C. Luke, James F. Mack, C. N. McCune, and 
H. C. Schwartz. 

Hollywood is situated on Florida’s east coast about 20 
miles north of Miami. It had a 1940 population of 6,239, and 
its present population is estimated at 8,500. The town was 
founded in 1921 as an outgrowth of the real estate pro- 
motional activities characteristic of South Florida during the 
period. The business life of the town is largely based upon 
tourist trade. Now a popular winter resort, Hollywood has 
many hotels, apartment houses, smart shops, and attractive 
homes and beach cottages. 

The Rayne State Bank and Trust Company 
The Rayne State Bank and Trust Company is to be added to. 
the Federal Reserve Par List on November 1, 1945. This bank 
was first opened for business on July 1, 1943. Its officers are 
Paul E. Fremaux, president; Arnold Kahn, vice president; 
Paul R. Breaux, executive vice president; John V. Raymond, 
vice president; Aaron Nugent, cashier; and Roy L. Smith, 
assistant cashier. Its directors are Lionel Babineaux, Paul R. 
Breaux, Walter W. Bruner, A. C. Chappuis, Freddie C. Darby, 
Anthony C. Dischler, Paul E. Fremaux, Arnold Kahn, Cly: 
Leger, and John V. Raymond. 

The bank has a capital of $75,000, surplus and undivided 
profits of $47,000, and deposits of $1,500,000. 

Rayne, which is in Acadia Parish about 15 miles west of 
Lafayette, had a population of 4,974 in 1940. Its business life 
is based primarily on agricultural activities, for the sur- 
rounding territory produces large quantities of rice in ad- 
dition to some cotton, corn, fruit, and vegetables. An unusual 
business in the community is that of catching and shipping 
frogs, turtles, alligators, lizards, and snakes. The Louisiana — 
Frog Company plant, located near by, is reputed to be the 
largest shipper of edible frogs in the world. 


Reconnaissance 
Sixth District Statistics for September 1945 compared with September 1944 
PER CENT DECREASE .« PER CENT INCREASE 
Department Sales 
Department |Store Stocks 
Construction Contracts 
Gasoline 
BankllDebits 
Member 
Member 
Demand 
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The District Business Situation 


ALES made during October by the District’s department 
S stores increased over those for the preceding months and, 
in contrast to the small increases in August and September, 


have apparently gained more than they usually do in October. 


A preliminary index, after adjustment for seasonal influences, 
is up\9 per cent above that for September. September sales 
of wholesale firms and sales of life insurance declined at a 
time when increases might have been expected. The rate of 
textile activity increased somewhat in September. Coal output 
also rose somewhat, and steel-mill activity continued at a 
high level. Lumber mills are still unable to accept the huge 
volume of business being offered, because of the continued 
shortage of labor and equipment. Stable employment con- 
ditions have by no means been attained as yet in the Dis- 
trict. Layoffs have been substantial and considerable unem- 
ployment has appeared here and there, but prospects are 
reasonably good that displaced workers will eventually be 
absorbed. The District’s cotton and wheat crops are smaller 
than they were last year, but most other crops have increased. 


Retail and Wholesale Trade 


Preliminary information indicates that department store sales 
in the District in October have apparently altered the trend 
of the two preceding months and, in addition, have increased 
more than they usually do over the September volume. 
Though sales in both August and September had increased, 
the gain in each of those months was less than might have 
been expected on the basis of past experiences. _ 

For the first two weeks in October, sales made by more than 
thirty of the 93 stores that regularly report their monthly 
figures averaged 12 per cent greater than sales for the 
corresponding period a year ago. A preliminary index for the 
month, based on these weekly reports, is 10 per cent above 
that for September, a rise much larger than usually occurs 
in October. It seems probable, therefore, that about two 
thirds of the August-September decline in the seasonally ad- 
justed sales index has been regained during the month. 

In September actual dollar volume of sales was up 5 per 
cent from the August figure, but since September was shorter 
by two business days the daily average index rose 14 per 
cent. Despite this gain, however, the seasonally adjusted index 
declined 2 per cent in September, following a decrease of 9 
per cent in August. Daily average sales this September were 
8.5 per cent greater than they were in September of last year, 
and actual dollar sales were up 5 per cent. The largest in- 
crease over September 1944 sales was a gain of 17 per cent 
at Augusta. Baton Rouge followed with an increase of 14 per 
cent. Nashville was next with one of 12 per cent, and Atlanta 
and Miami reported gains of 11, per cent. Increases at other 
points ranged from a fractional gain at Tampa to 7 per cent 
at Chattanooga, whereas New Orleans, Knoxville, Bristol, 
Orlando, and Mobile reported decreases. 

At those stores that classified their sales, cash transactions 
in September accounted for 62 per cent of the total, against 
60 per cent in August and 59 per cent in September last year. 
In the same month pet Be credit sales of the stores ac- 


counted for 35 per cent of the total, which was the same as 
the August percentage and comparable to the 37 per cent of 
a year ago. Instalment sales accounted for 3 per cent of the 


total in September, 5 per cent in August, and 4 per cent in 

The September collection ratio for regular accounts was 
57.3 per cent, and that for August was 59.4 per cent. At the 
same time the ratio for instalment accounts rose from 32.0 
per cent for August to 32.9 per cent for September. 

September sales by Sixth District wholesale firms declined 
6 per cent from the August volume and were 4 per cent less 
than they were in September last year. An outstanding ex- 
ception, however, was automotive-supply sales, which in- 
creased 10 per cent over sales for August and 36 per cent 
over those for September 1944. 


Life Insurance Sales 

September sales of life insurance in the District’s six states 
were 2 per cent below the August sales but were up 10 per 
cent compared with September last year. Small gains from 
August to September in Louisiana, Mississippi, and Tennessee 
were not sufficient to offset decreases in Alabama, Florida, 
and Georgia. Compared with September 1944, however, this 
period showed increases in five of the Six States ranging from 
1 per cent in Mississippi to 23 per cent in Florida, the only 
decrease, 6 per cent, being reported in Alabama. During the 
first three quarters of 1945 total sales in all Six States have 
been larger than they were in that part of 1944. These gains 
were 9 per cent in Mississippi, 10 per cent in Alabama, 13 
per cent in Tennessee, 15 per cent in Georgia, 17 per cent in 
Louisiana, and 18 per cent in Florida. 


Industry 

Bad weather in some parts of the area together with the 
continuing shortage of manpower and equipment has con- 
tinued to retard production at lumber mills. Almost every 
Southern operation is shorthanded in the woods, in the mills, 
or in both. Therefore, although the potential demand for 
lumber is unusually great, reports indicate only a fairly 
heavy volume of orders being booked. 

Steel-mill activity in the Birmingham-Gadsden area has 
continued at 95 per cent of capacity. This rate contrasts 
sharply with the national average, which declined from 80.5 
per cent for September to 76 per cent for the second week 
in October. 

Cotton-textile mills in Alabama, Georgia, and Tennessee 
used 254,847 bales of cotton during September. This is a 3 
per cent decrease from the quantity consumed in August. Sep- 
tember had five Sundays and a Labor Day holiday, however, 
and the daily rate of activity was actually 9 per cent higher 
than that in August. Total consumption of cotton in Sep- 
tember was the least reported for any month in five years 
with the single exception of July this year. 

On a monthly basis coal output was only slightly higher in 
September than it was in August. The daily average rate of 
production, however, increased 12 per cent and was 4 per 
cent above the rate of September of last year. 


Labor and Employment — 
The labor situation in the District continues to be unsettled. 
It is characterized by continued discharges from war plants, 


the movement of workers from one locality to another, a 
search for new job openings, and a reluctance to accept the 
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lower rates of pay that are offered by peacetime industry as ‘Sixth District Statistics 


against wartime industry. 

The discharge of war workers still continues, for not all SS ee See eee 
war contracts were immediately canceled. Compared with pre- wr hie 
war factory employers the District’s aircraft plants are still 
important users of labor, but apparently they will almost en- | Taj cates 
tirely cease operations within the next few weeks. Strictly | Cashsales. 1% t 
ordnance manufacturers have, of course, almost completely 
ended their wartime activity and in numerous cases have not _| (0llections during month......... 8 4 + § 
buildi ants will also soon cease to significant em- TEWELRY 
labor. Work at the shipyards at Panama City, = 
Jacksonville, Tampa, Brunswick, Savannah, Mobile, and New : a of Per Cent Change 
Orleans is now largely concerned with dismantling and scrap- ee) ror 
ping equipment or with ship repair. Only at the Ingalls plant _| Total sales........................ 28 — 6 
at Pascagoula are shipbuilding operations continuing at full 
blast. The Ingalls Company is actually increasing rather than’ _| Accounts receivable, end of month} 28 . = & 
the its workers. Significantly, how- cllections during month 
ever, the company is substituting men for women as rapid] 
as possible in the heavy industrial work. SALES AND 

The number of jobs lost as war plants have closed down or Per Cont Change > — — 
curtailed operations cannot be precisely determined, but Place Stores |_Sept. 1545 trom | Stores |_Sept. 1945 from 
figures released by the United States Employment Service, Rene | Aug: | Sept. | Report | Aug. Sept. 
though admittedly incomplete, throw some light on the ques- | 
tion. For the period August 16 through October 20, layoffs Birmingham....| + 4 
in 10 major population centers in Alabama numbered 38,860. ck 
For the same period layoffs in Jacksonville, Panama City, | FLORIDA ‘ 
Pensacola, Tampa, and Miami numbered 24,796. No total tu 
figures have been released for layoffs in Georgia, but weekly Tempe 3 | 3 
layoffs indicate that Atlanta has apparently experienced about | C&QRGIA 
22,000,: Brunswick 4,400, Macon 4,700, Augusta 500, and | | tio | ti | § | 
Savannah 5,800, making a total of some 37,000, exclusive of ‘4 
voluntary quits. Layoffs in Mississippi at Biloxi-Gulfport, | 
Jackson, Pascagoula, and Vicksburg numbered 1,969. uh, Orleans... 4 3 
Tennessee figures for Bristol-Kingsport, Chattanooga, Knox- 4 
ville, and Nashville indicate that almost 30,000 war workers 3 
were laid off during the period. Figures for New Orleans, Chattanooga...| 4 Pee 
Houma, and Lake Charles, Louisiana, for the period August 6 
15 through September 27 were somewhat in excess of 20,000, | 18 
with New Orleans accounting for 19,500 of the total. the on 

All told, therefore, the Sixth District has experienced total grouped together under “other cee” oe 
layoffs of at least 150,000. By no means have all these dis- 
charged workers found new employment, and to the number WHOLESALE SALES AND INVENTORIES* — SEPTEMBER 1945 
of those who are seeking work must be added ex-servicemen | ie SALES INVENTORIES 
who are now returning in large numbers. On October 20 the No. of | Per Cent Change | No. of | Per Cent Change 
unemployed as reported by the United States Employment Item 
Service in 10 Alabama centers numbered 36,391. Jacksonville ing | toe | toa | ino | to Tot 
and Tampa were reported to have 2,835 unemployed, and | Automotive supplies. | 7 | + 10°|.+36 | 4 | — 1] +51 
Biloxi-Gulfport, Jackson, Pascagoula, and Vicksburg 2,852. | | 
In Tennessee the cities of Bristol-Kingsport, Chattanooga, |prugsend sundries.) 7 | 2) + | | 
Knoxville, and Nashville had unemployed of about 16,000, Electrical goods... 3 4] 
and Georgia had in excess of 10,000. In New Orleans the ex- 
tent of unemployment at the close of September was indi- | | 
cated by the approximately 10,000 claims filed for unemploy- | 
ment compensation. 7 0 5 

The District is experiencing a considerable milling about 5 td 

opulation centers in the District that current ave net 
ditions of workers are Miami, Pensacola, Pasca- Tebecgo andits 
goula, Vicksburg, Kingsport, Chattanooga, and Baton Rouge. _| Miscellaneous... | +i | — ‘i | 
Centers that are experiencing an outflow of workers are New 

on U.S. rtment commerce figures 


Orleans, Huntsville, Mobile, Jacksonville, Panama City, 
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Sixth DistrictjStatistics 
INSTALMENT CASH LOANS 
Number Per Cent Change 
Lender Aug. 1945 to Sept. 1945 
Reporting| Volume Outstandings 
Federal credit unions............. 45 + 0 +2 
State credit unions................ 25 + 39 
Industrial banking com 12 + 4) | 
mpanies............. 
34 t 3 
DEPARTMENT STORE SALES* 
Adjusted** Unadjusted 
Aug. 4 Aug. 
ioe | Tok | | | | 
DISTRICT........ 268 274 247 279 249 257 
Atlanta........ | 294 310 255 329 244 285 
Baton Rouge...| 286 318 242 331 299 279 
Birmingham....| 269 253 236 278 277 244 
Chattanooga...| 264 298 236 295 231 264 
ackson........ 266 328 243 301 263 274 
lacksonville. zl 352 310 339 302 317 
Knoxville...... 324 288 317 292 | 3Ll 
lacon......... 252 287 243 273 217 262 
252 267 216 207 180 177 
Montgomery 264 306 | 238 285 245 257 
lashville...... 310 329 266 325 279 279 
New Orleans 227 230 232 212 235 
‘ampa......... 319 331 306 302 260 290 
DEPARTMENT STORE STOCKS 
Adjusted** Unadjusted 
Aug. Aug. t. 
Tom | fot | ise | | tak | 
DISTRICT........ 186 187 187 205 202 206 
Atlanta......... 274 296 268 292 288 287 
Birmingham....| 138 165 138 140 166 140 
Montgomery... 208 214 232 231 239 
Nashville...... 317 336 307 344 336 333 
New Orleans...i 134 115 160 140 107 168 
COTTON CONSUMPTION* COAL PRODUCTION* 
Sept. Aug. Se Sept. Aug. ; 
1945 1 1945 1 
TOTAL. 150 137 160 171 152 165 
Alabama....... 156 140 1 185 163 174 
Georgia....... 150 137° 159 
Tennessee..... 130 125 134 139 127 146 
MANUFACTURING GASOLINE TAX 
EMPLOYMENT*** OLLECTIO} 
Aug. ul Aug. Sept. Aug. 
1948 1 1948 
SIX STATES...... 30 134r 158 124 Ns 105 
Alabama....... 162 188 138 119 110 
Florida........, 18 120r 168 109 83 
128 129 146 124 112 103 
Louisiana...... 133 139r 171 129 110 104 
Mississippi. .... 19 151 119 126 108 
Tennessee..... 114 121 137 129 140 128 


ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION* 


Aug. | July | Aug. Aug.| July | Aug. 
ALLITEMS..| 134 | 134 | 132 ||SIXSTATES | 277 | 270 | 26 
tia | | tid 
Fi generated! 319 323 346 
, ANNUAL RATE OF TURNOVER OF 
nishings.| 144 | 143 | 139 Sept. | Aug. ; 
Miscel- 1 1 tt 
laneous 130 130 126 
Unadjusted..| 143 | 13.3 | 16.3 


UM PRODUCTION Adjusted**. 148 | 152 | 16.8 


LE 
AMD Index**...-: 57.1_| 586 | 65.0 


*Daily average basis 
** Adjusted for seasonal variation 
***1939 monthly average = 100; 


; other indexes, 1935-39 == 100 
Unadjusted..} 206 209 198 Revised 


Adiusted**..| 208 | 209 | 200 Iir= 


Brunswick, and Jackson. The situation in the remaining prin- _ 


cipal centers is largely one of balance. 
Though unemployment and job openings will no doub 
soon largely offset each other in numbers, excluding work- 


ers who for one reason or another are withdrawing from the | 


labor market, the process of suiting job seekers to job open- 
ings is one that takes time. A reasonable estimate of job 
openings in the District would place them well in excess of 
100,000. About 20 per cent of these openings are in textile 
employment, another 20 per cent in lumbering activities, 15 
per cent in garment manufacturing, 10 per cent in cottonseed- 


oil and peanut-oil processing and fertilizer manufacturing, 


10 per cent in wholesale and retail establishments, and the 
remainder in Government, service, transportation, public 


utilities, construction, financial, insurance, and real estate’ 


activities. 

Job openings within the District, state by state, are of a 
somewhat similar nature. In Alabama the openings are con- 
centrated in employments having to do with textiles, con- 
struction or mining, and logging and lumber. In Florida they 
are concentrated in trade and service employments, in con- 
struction, manufacturing, and transportation activities, and in 
logging and lumber: In Georgia, textile manufacturing ac- 
tivities account for about 35 per cent of the job openings; 
others are chiefly in lumber and logging, in trade, service, 
and construction, and in garment manufacturing. In Louisi- 
ana, job openings in manufacturing, construction, and chemi- 
cals predominate. In Mississippi the greatest number of 
openings are found in lumber and logging, in seasonal sea- 
food processing, cottonseed-oil mills and compresses, trade 
and garment manufacturing, shipbuilding, and construction. 
In Tennessee, job openings are concentrated largely in tex- 
tiles, garment manufacturing, and trade and service. 

Probably somewhat more than half of the jobs pay at the 
rate of 55 cents an hour or more, with the average for all 
jobs somewhere in the neighborhood of 60 cents an hour. 
Moreover, it is probable that about 60 per cent of the job 
openings are for unskilled labor. The comparatively low rates 
of pay and the unskilled character of the proffered work act 
to discourage the prompt filling of job openings. Discharged 
war workers in many cases are reluctant to accept wages 
lower than those they received in war plants. Discharged 
women workers offer a special problem because the end of 
the war has sharply reduced the number of high-paying jobs 
open to them. Returned war veterans offer a somewhat similar 
problem because many of them do not wish to resume their 
prewar occupations but express preference for new employ- 
ments and for apprentice training. 

No important labor disputes emerged during October in 
the District, but a potential source of difficulty apparently 
exists in the textile industry. About the only dispute that too 
place during the month that involved a large number of work- 
ers was one at the Alcoa reduction plant at Knoxville where 
more than 2,000 workers staged a walkout in mid-October. A 
minor strike continues at a textile plant at Athens, Georgia. 
Meantime, the Fourth Regional War Labor Board, according 
to a press announcement in late October, hdd only 26 war- 
time, labor-management dispute cases on its docket. 

The over-all labor situation in the District is thus one of 
adjustment and change-over. Certainly a building boom. of 
large proportions is in the offing, but until shortages of ma- 
terials are overcome the construction industry cannot go 
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ahead full scale as an employer of workers. Numerous major 
industrial expansions have been announced, but work on them 
is not yet under way to any great degree. Meantime, resi- 
dential housing continues to be desperately short in most 
population centers with the situation considerably worsened 
by the return of thousands of ex-servicemen. Lack of adequate 
housing will in itself act as a deterrent to the attainment of 
orderly employment conditions, for oftentimes the centers that 
are most in need of additional workers are those that are al- 
ready the most congested. If workers cannot find housing 
accommodations, they will be inclined to stay where they are. 
This situation will tend to preserve the existing lack of bal- 
ance, with some centers experiencing unemployment and 
others having unfilled job openings. 
Agriculture 

Prospects for cotton improved during September in Alabama 
and Tennessee, but jn the other four Sixth District states wet 
weather and boll-weevil activity caused reductions from the 
September 1 estimates. The decline for the Six States 
amounted to a little more than one per cent and brought the 
current estimate 16.4 per cent below last year’s crop. This de- 
crease is less, however, than the estimated national decline, 
which is 20 per cent below 1944 production. 

In Alabama and Tennessee the improvement was attributed 
to favorable weather and boll development. In the northern 
half of Georgia the crop outlook improved, but losses in 
southern counties offset this gain to the extent that the esti- 
mate for the state was reduced 2 per cent. Frequent rains and 
a severe infestation of boll weevil in Louisiana and Mississippi 
caused reductions of 9 per cent and 5 per cent, respectiyely, 
in the estimates for those states. The grade of cotton ginned 
up to October 1 in Alabama, Florida, and Mississippi is re- 
ported to be somewhat higher than that ginned at the same 
time last year, but in Georgia, Louisiana, and Tennessee it 
was lower. The staple has proved to be longer this year than 
last in Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, and Mississippi, shorter 
in Florida, and about the same as it was last year in Tennessee. 

The crop is extremely late this year, and the proportion 
that has been ginned is near a record low. Up to October 1 
not much more than half as much cotton had been ginned 
this year as was handled last year, and little more than a 
third as much as had been ginned by October 1 two years ago. 

The October estimates for other crops indicate some im- 
provement in prospects for corn, tobacco, rice, sugar cane, 
sweet potatoes, and peanuts but a reduction in pecans. 
Though the pecan estimate for Georgia continues at a high 
level, with 38.5 million pounds expected, it is one per cent 
lower than it was a month ago but still 15 per cent larger 
than the 1944 crop. It is larger this year than ever before 
and is larger than the estimate for any other state. Pros- 
pects for the Stuart variety in Georgia are exceptionally 
bright, but damp and rainy weather has caused a severe in- 


fection of scab on several other varieties. Total production in’ 


the five producing states of the District is expected to be 
only slightly larger than it was last year. Other crops, except 
wheat, which declined by 11 per cent, are expected to be 
larger than they were in 1944. 
Sixth District farmers received 108.6 million dollars in 
cash income for their crops, livestock, and livestock products 
marketed in August. This total represents an increase of 1.6 
million dollars over the July income, at a time of year when 
the increase has almost always been much larger, and a de- 


crease about 3 million dollars below the total for August 
1944. This is the first time in many months that farm income 
has been less than it was in the corresponding month of the 
preceding year. 

Banking 
Net circulation of Federal Reserve notes of this bank’s issue 
continues to increase. The rise in September of 16 million 
dollars was less than half that in August, but by October 17 
a further increase of 14 million dollars had occurred. At 
1,460 -million dollars on October 17, net circulation had 
risen 14.3 per cent since the turn of the year and was 21.5 


per cent greater than it was at the corresponding time last 


year. Five years ago it amounted to only 178 million dollars. 

Though circulation of the notes of this bank has vastly ex- 
panded since 1941, the percentage of this circulation to total 
Federal Reserve note circulation is not as high at present as 
it was during the middle 1920’s. On June 30 of this year, for 
example, the Federal Reserve note circulation of the Sixth 
District was 5.9 per cent of the total circulation. In com- 
parison for the end of 1925 the percentage was 9.3, for 1926 
it was 9.0, and for 1927 it was 8.1. At the end of 1919 the 
percentage was 5.2. The ratio of combined member-bank de- 
posits and Federal Reserve note circulation fer the Sixth 
District to such deposits and circulation for the System now 
exceeds the ratios of the First World War years, but it is 
barely in excess of the ratio at the end of 1925. At the end 
of June this year the combined. ratio was 4.7. At the end of 
1925 it was 4.5 and at the end of 1919, 3.9. 

At weekly reporting member banks in the Sixth District, 
holdings of United States securities have increased in recent 
weeks to 1,537 million dollars, a new high level. Total loans 
have also risen somewhat, increases in commercial, industrial, 
agricultural, and all other loans more than offsetting de- 
creases in loans on securities and real estate and in those to 
other banks. Demand deposits adjusted have also increased, 
and time deposits are greater than they have ever been. 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES AND STOCKS 


DOLLAR VOLUME SEASONALLY ADJUSTED, 1935-39100 


Federal Reserve indexes for the United States. Monthly 
figures, latest shown are: sales for September, stocks for 
August. 
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The National Business Situation 


UTPUT and employment at factories producing’ war 
O products declined further in September, but production 
and incomes in most other sectors of the economy were main- 
tained or increased somewhat. Retail buying in September 
and the first half of October continued above year-ago levels. 


Industrial Production 


Industrial production declined 8 per cent in September, 
reflecting mainly the continued ‘rapid liquidation of output 
for war purposes, and the Board’s seasonally adjusted index 
was 172 per cent of the 1935-39 average as compared with 
187 in August and 210 in July. 

Reduced activity in the machinery and transportation- 
equipment industries continued to account for most of the de- 
cline in the total index. Output in these industries during Sep- 
tember was about one fifth below the August average and one 
half of the rate at the beginning of the year. Steel production, 
on the other hand, was 5 per cent larger in September than in 
August. In the first three weeks of October, however, steel- 
mill operations declined substantially, owing largely to a 
temporary reduction in coal supplies. Output of nonferrous 
metals, lumber, and stone, clay and glass products dec 
somewhat in September. is 

Production of nondurable goods, as a group, showed little 
change in September, as further reductions in output of war 
products in the chemical, petroleum, and rubber products in- 
dustries were offset by increases in output of most civilian- 
type products. Output of textile yarns and fabrics, shoes, 
meats, beverages, cigarettes, and paper products increased. 

Output of minerals declined in September mainly because 
of an 8 cent decrease in crude-petroleum production. 
Coal sibdetinn increased in September but in the first three 
weeks of October dropped sharply as a result of work inter- 
ruptions at bituminous-coal mines. 

Contracts awarded for private construction, according to 
the F. W. Dodge Corporation, increased further in September, 
reflecting the largest volume of awards for nonresidential 
building in many years. Private residential awards showed 
little change, and publicly financed construction declined 


further. 
Employment 


Employment at factories showed a decline of about 600,000. 


during the month of September, as compared to a decrease of 
1,600,000 workers during August, reflecting a much smaller 
reduction of munitions employment in September and some 
increases in other industries. Employment in most non- 
manufacturing lines, except Government service, was main- 
tained or increased slightly, after allowing for seasonal 
changes. 


Distribution 


Department store sales in September showed about the usual 
sharp seasonal increase, and the Board’s adjusted index was 
199 per cent of the 1935-39 average. This was at the same 
high level as the average for the first half of 1945 and was 7 
per cent above that for September 1944, In the first two weeks 
of October sales were 1] per cent larger than in the cor- 


responding period last year. 


e total volume of railroad revenue freight was main- | 


| tained in September at the August rate and was only 8 per 
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middle of October, following decreases in the previous six ” 


cent lower than last year’s high level. In the early part of 

October shipments of coal and coke declined substantially as 

a result of the drop in coal production. 
Commodity Prices 

Prices of cotton, grains, and most other farm products in- | 

creased somewhat from the middle of September to the | 


weeks. Prices of most industrial products continued to he © 
maintained at Federal maximum levels. a 


Bank Credit 3 
Rising reserve requirements, resulting from expanded de- | 
posits of businesses and individuals, and an increase in cur- 
rency in circulation accounted for continuing needs for re- 
serve funds by banks between the middle of September and — 
the middle of October. These needs were supplied through 
decreases in Treasury and nonmember deposits at Federal 
Reserve Banks. The amount of Reserve Bank credit outstand- 
ing showed little change in the period. Money in circulation © 
increased by 175 million dollars during the four weeks ended 
October 17; this was a smaller growth than has been cus- | 
tomary in recent years reflecting in part some currency inflow © 
following the mid-September tax date. Holdings of Govern- © 
ment securities and member-bank borrowing at the Reserve — 
Banks increased fairly substantially in the latter part of ~ 
September, concurrent with a temporary riee in Treasury de- 
aecon but both were later reduced. This reduction in security 
oldings was in Treasury bills and accompanied an increase 
in member-bank holdings of bills. . 
At reporting banks in 101 leading cities loans for pur- 
chasing and carrying Government securities declined by 550 
million dollars during the four weeks ended October 17. 
THE Boarp or Governors 


MEMBER BANKS IN LEADING CITIES 
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Demand deposits (adjusted) exclude U. S. Government 

and interbank deposits and collection items, Government 

securities include direct and guaranteed issues. Wednes- 
day figures, latest shown are for October 17. - 
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